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love each other, find life supremely interesting, — in a word, live. Actions are 
judged right or wrong, but on their own merits, not by convention. Love, like 
everything else, is " free." But Mr. Morris on the whole, though here he is not 
very explicit, presents a Teutonic rather than a Hellenic ideal of the relations 
of the sexes. Rivalry in love is nearly the only source of violent disturbance 
left in the society of "Nowhere." It is the chief source of disappointment 
and sorrow too ; but no one thinks it his duty to nurse his unhappiness or pre- 
tend to himself that he is unhappier than he is. 

A passionate love of nature is the keynote of " Nowhere," and many readers 
may be partly convinced by it that life would be more than endurable without 
misery, without smoke, without competition, without drudgery, without enter- 
prise, without pedantry, and without conventions. Can we reach such a state 
by Trafalgar Square meetings, and could we preserve it without stern self-disci- 
pline ? Morris seems almost inclined to say, yes, to both these questions. " O 
sancta simplicitas !" we cry. He himself has said elsewhere — I quote from 
memory — 

" And into stern resolve this longing chill 
If thou would'st be God-loved and conquering still." 

But he who has waked a longing for beauty and for true rest has already done 
well, even if he does no more. 

P. H. WlCKSTEED. 

De L'Ideal. Etude Philosophique par A. Ricardou, Professeur au Lycee 
Charlemagne, etc. 

This book is an able and careful attempt to characterize and vindicate the 
reality of the perfection realizable by a human being. The presuppositions of 
the author are evidently the following: I. A form of Platonic Idealism consist- 
ing in a belief in certain ideal forms, such as the Beautiful, the Good, Essence, 
etc. 2. The reality of personality as testified by consciousness, and this in spite 
of the objections raised by the sceptic or the materialist. 3. A recognition of the 
facts of natural science with a critical mistrust of its generalizations. The aim 
of the book is not to " erect a notion of the spirit as a sort of transcendental 
reality," but simply to compare " the different characteristics of which the human 
individual is a synthesis," in order to show that some of these are " proper and 
essential" to it. 

The Ideal is the progressive conception under a determinate form of the best 
possible for man. Although conceding that the best possible is for us only an 
idea, M. Ricardou seeks to show by an analysis of reality that it is not only a 
reality for the moral man but actually the highest form of reality. He sets forth 
then the characteristics, the formation, and the objective validity of the moral 
ideal as he understands it ; and his treatment, it seems to me, evinces philo- 
sophical grasp and knowledge guided by a high and sure moral insight. His 
starting from the ideal as a basis of conduct is only part of his conviction that, 
notwithstanding what satirists, sceptics, and men of the world say, ideas are 
really motive forces to men, and in the last resort, to men as rational beings, 
really the supreme motive forces ; and that an idealism is the only possible basis 
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for ethical conduct which consists not in the life of naturalism and sense, but in 
a rational or deeper and voluntary striving after the ' better or the best. (" La 
vie c'est toujours quelque philosophic en action.") Metaphysically he defines the 
Ideal as Moral Perfection, and in the concrete speaks of it as Love. In two ways 
does he seek to show that the ideal is objectively valid, by proving, firstly, that the 
principle of the better is implied in all conduct and in all science ; and secondly, 
that the natural or moral or free activity of man is the highest form of reality. 
In all this M. Ricardou's critical exposition is eminently clear and instructive. 

The book is of course a " philosophical study," but has still a practical aspect, 
on which a word below. To many the interest of the book might lie in its vin- 
dication of the moral ideal in face of positive science. Really, as the author 
notices, Science paves the way for Morality by breaking down and idealizing the 
merely external character of the world, and reducing it to the spiritual fact of 
Law. The evolutionist who pleads naturalism as the truth about man and man's 
conduct, M. Ricardou meets with the teleological argument that what appears 
in the end (rationality, say,) is implied in the beginning : this position, strength- 
ened by the one that the so-called objective implies the so-called subjective, I 
am inclined to accept. His stress upon human personality and the immediate 
consciousness of personality, recalling as it does Maine de Biran and the Scottish 
philosophers, constitutes, if properly understood, really a stronger argument than 
it is commonly supposed to be. In our moral consciousness we have a perception 
of a rational and spiritual life which, construe it as one may, always remains a 
fact of the world as much as any other fact attested to by consciousness. This 
consciousness cannot be so easily pronounced an illusion, so long as by an act 
of will any person may enter upon the rational life of which it speaks. I want 
to emphasize the author's position about Will. In the end the moral life is an 
affair of choice ; we may or may not assert by an act of rational faith our spiritual 
nature ; the Han de foi metaphysique of which the book speaks is really, as has 
often been pointed out, simply faith in reason, which faith is implied in every 
action and every application of the scientific method. While admitting that psy- 
chologically the moral ideal is a highly reflex synthetic construction of the mind, 
M. Ricardou insists on having this mental tendency explained by causes quali- 
tatively adequate to its production; physical conditions do not settle every- 
thing: it is "absurd to dissect a corpse to find the soul." Utilitarianism, too, 
only systematizes a certain stage in the evolution of the moral ideal. 

A difficulty of the book is that, what the writer finds to be a higher form of 
reality, he tends (in consequence, I believe, of a metaphysical theory) to speak of 
as the essence of reality, as the most real thing, a'nd this in such way as if the 
other forms of reality only imperfectly existed, if at all. Accepting the sceptical 
position that we only know what is inside our consciousness, he yet attains, as he 
puts it, to a dogmatism in proclaiming what we do find in our consciousness 
(the rational or moral ideal) to be the reality, in fact the only reality. Without 
discussing the questionable philosophy of M. Ricardou here, I merely point 
out that it might logically lead him into the Monism or Pantheism to which he 
objects as a basis for Morality. Instead of reducing one plane of reality into 
another, it might be enough to show how one plane presumably higher deter- 
mines a lower, to wit, here, the moral idea the natural basis of man's life, 
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or the idea of God the moral idea. The book closes with suggesting that the 
real danger of the present time of critical reconstruction is moral indifferentism. 
With this I agree. Coupling it with the earlier position about Will, I get to the 
ethical principle, as old as Aristotle, that only the truly good man has the perfect 
moral insight, and consequently the evidence and certainty proper to a spiritual- 
istic philosophy of which the last chapter speaks. Though M. Ricardou is 
largely indebted to older philosophers like Leibnitz and Cousin, he is an inde- 
pendent thinker throughout. Many fine moral sayings might be culled out 
of his book, and these not irrelevant to its main theme. I regard the book as of 
distinct value. 

William Caldwell. 
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